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where I spent three happy years. There were a
great many other young officers and their brides at
that station. David D. Porter, then vice-admiral,
was superintendent, and he was as fond of spirit in
social functions as in war. There was so much gay-
ety that one cynical officer referred to the institu-
tion as "Porter's Dancing Academy/* However,,
Porter's great reputation left him free of any impu-
tation of having the frivolous side of his nature over-
developed at the expense of any other. Few men
whom I have known had such a buoyantly irrepres-
sible, active temperament as he. His mind seemed
equally resourceful in a battle or at a reception.

During my first year the midshipmen lived on
board the training-ships stationed at Annapolis,
which included the brave old Constitution. Their
quarters were stuffy, and, on account of poor ven-
tilation, were no place for growing boys who needed
plenty of fresh air. The next year, however, they
lived in the new building, which was much better
for them, while they still might drill as seamen on
board ship and know life in ship's quarters on cruises.

Porter was succeeded during the last year of my
stay at Annapolis by Rear-Admiral John L. Worden,
who made me his aide in addition to my other duties.
Neither Porter nor Worden was a graduate of An-
napolis. As the Academy had been established only
twenty-two years, no graduate as yet had enough
rank to be superintendent.y, both
